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RESURRECTION 


as portrayed. 
by great artists” 


“Then Pilate took Jesus and 
scourged Him. And the soldiers/ 
put on His head a crown which | 
they had woven out of thorns.”” 
John XIX, 1-2. 


Christ at the Pillar 


by Antonello da Messina (c. 1470) 
courtesy Detroit Institute of Arts 


The Descent from the Cross 


from the workshop of 
Rogier vander Weyden (1399-1464) 
courtesy Detroit Institute of Arts 


“Joseph [of Arimathea] took Him 
down, and wrapped Him in a winding 
' sheet which he had brought.” 


Mark XV, 46. 


The Resurrected Christ 
by Allesandro Botticelli (c. 1480) 
courtesy Detroit Institute of Arts 


“She [Mary Magdalene] turned around 
and saw Jesus standing there.” John XX, I 
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JOY OF EASTER 


There is much sorrow in the world because there is 
little thought of the Resurrection of Christ. 

He arose from the dead not only to give us 

an unquestionable proof of His divinity, but also 
to show us our own future destiny in a most 
concrete and visible form. 


Just as Christ arose on that first Easter Sunday, 
glorious and triumphant, no more subject to pain 
and sorrow, so we, too, will rise one day... 

if we, too, accept, as He did, to travel the 

road to Calvary. 


But Calvary—that is our daily petty crosses, small 


and great pains, sufferings of the spirit and 

the body—is only a stepping stone to the ultimate 
goal of our glorious resurrection. This grand 
vision is a source of strength and inspiration; 
not to lose sight of it among the inconstancies of 


our earthly pilgrimage is great wisdom, the wisdom 
of great souls. 


If in the midst of our worries and anxieties we 
pause for a moment to think of our great destiny, 
of the glorious resurrection waiting for us, 

of the endless life of bliss which will be ours 

one day, then we will look at our crosses in their 
true perspective. They will not rob us of that joy 
which properly belongs to us as children and 

heirs of Christ. 


The joy of Easter is the joy of our own resurrection. 
Nothing should be closer to our souls and thoughts 
than the thought of that life for which this one 

is but a short preparation. 





you said it? 


To the Editors: 

My sincere congratulations on the 
first issues of CATHOLIC Lire. I have 
been impressed by the brisk, humor- 
ous, always interesting way in which 
your monthly magazine teaches the 
lessons of love and sacrifice... 

Wishing CaTHo.ic Lire a long life 
and unwonted success... 


Most Reverend Edwin V. Byrne 
Archbishop of Santa Fe, N. M. 


co * * 


To the Editors: 


Congratulations on the new issue! 
You have a very attractive magazine! 


Rev. John J. Considine, M.M. 


ao ca Of 
To the Editors: 


Your magazine at hand for which 
please find $2.00 as a subscription 
as I am delighted with it and hope 
it continues to give us Catholic life 
in your fields, pictured in every 


edition. 
Rey. Geo. A. Stuntebeck 


Sacred Heart Rectory 
Champion, Michigan 


* * * 


To the Editors: 


We congratulate you and all con- 
nected with the publication of CaTx- 
oLic Lire. Truly, it is a sign of prog- 
ress in the promotion of God’s king- 
dom on earth. The feature articles 
are attractive and inspirational. 

To our own we are adding another 
subscription to help boys become 
missionary priests. Enclosed is a 
check for 2 three-year subscriptions. 
May God bless all your undertakings. 


Sister M. Eileen, O.S.F. 
St. Mary Academy 
Indianapolis 2, Indiana 
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To the Editors: 


We received CATHOLIC LIFE last 
week and enjoyed it thoroughly. 

In fact, my husband is still talking 
about the story “One Quiet Hour” 
...I liked everything in the maga- 
zine. The article “The Friendly Feet 
of Father L.” appealed to my sense 
of humor. 

I am sending CATHOLIC LIFE to our 
son in the army. 


Mrs. John S. Borg 
Memphis, Tennessee 
* % * 
To the Editors: 

CATHOLIC LIFE is a fine little maga- 
zine, but with hundreds of other 
Catholic magazines already being 
printed, what is your excuse for 
cluttering up the field even more? 


F. X. M. 

Omaha, Nebraska 
(Our “excuse”: “To portray Catholic 
life around the world in the light of 
the Church’s world mission,” and to 
do this in a modern tempo pertinent 
and understandable to the workaday 
Catholic.—Ed.) 

on ok Eg 


To the Editors: 


Please accept my sincere con- 
gratulations on your first issue of 
CATHOLIC LIFE. 

I have shown it to many of our 
staff. They are unanimously agreed 
that it is a slick professional product. 

W. J. Doyle 

Catholic Herald Citizen 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
* * * 


To the Editors: 

We all enjoyed the first issues of 
CATHOLIC Lire. Fr. Rossi looks like 
ten thousand bucks—before taxes. 
Enclosed is my humble 1/5000 for a 
year’s subscription. 

A. J.B. 
Aliquippa, Penna. 
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A recent Supreme Court decision has called 


the case for 


increased attention to 


MOVIE CENSORSHIP 


by Joseph Christopher, LL.B. 


While it may be said that today 
the majority of people are complete- 
ly aware of the incalculable impact 
of movies on modern life, there has 
been comparatively little concerted 
effort to insure that movies maintain 
a proper plane of morality. The 
motion picture industry has grown 
to such proportions that their moral 
standards are no longer a subject 
for quiet discussion but a subject 
for decision. 


Law and Censorship 

The law was quick to recognize 
the capacity of movies for evil and 
their great influence upon impres- 
sionable young people. While the 
movies were still in their infancy 
the state of Ohio passed a law which 
provided in part: “Only such films 
as are in the judgment and discre- 
tion of the board of censors of a 
moral, educational or amusing and 
harmless character shall be passed 
and approved by such board.” This 
seemed to be a fairly noble pattern 
along which the industry could de- 
velop. The Ohio law was challenged 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Mutual Film 
Corporation v Ohio upon the ground, 
among others, that the Ohio statute 
violated the freedom of speech and 
publication guaranteed by the Ohio 
constitution. The Corporation alleged 
a violation of their federal guaranty 


of speech, but the question was not 
considered. They contended that no 
law may be passed to subject mov- 
ing pictures to censorship before 
their exhibition for this was a prior 
restraint violating rights of free 
speech and press. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States approved the Ohio statute. 
After referring to discussions of the 
many useful purposes moving pic- 
ture exhibitors may serve, the Court 
said: “No exhibition will be pre- 
vented if its pictures have these 
qualities... But they may be used 
for evil, and against that possibility 
the statute was enacted. Their power 
of amusement and, it may be, edu- 
cation, the audiences they assemble, 
not of women alone nor of men 
alone, but together, not of adults 
only, but of children, make them 
the more insidious in corruption 
by a pretense of worthy purpose 
or if they should degenerate from 
worthy purpose...They take their 
attraction from general interest, 
eager and wholesome it may be,... 
but a purient interest may be ex- 
cited and appealed to. Besides there 
are some things which should not 
have pictorial representation in pub- 
lic places and to all audiences... 
We would have to shut our eyes to 
the facts of the world to regard the 
precaution unreasonable or the leg- 
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islation to effect it a mere wanton 
interference with personal liberty. 
It cannot be put out of view that 
the exhibition of moving pictures is 
a business pure and simple... not 
to be regarded ...by the Ohio con- 
stitution, we think, as part of the 
press of the country or as organs 
of public opinion. They are mere 
representations of events (and) as 
we have said, capable of evil, having 
power for it, the greater because of 
their attractiveness and manner of 
exhibition. It was this capacity and 
power...that induced the state of 
Ohio, in addition to prescribing pen- 
alties for immoral exhibitions,... 
to require censorship before exhibi- 
tion.” 

Movies then were denied equal 
rights to the constitutional guaranty 
of free speech and press for usually 
they are not organs of public opinion 
or vehicles of news. They do not 
have the purposes characterizing the 
‘press.’ The press focuses on news, 
the movies on amusement and box 
office. The press seeks out actuali- 
ties, the movies explore the imagi- 
nation and are hence considered 
the offspring of stage exhibitions, 
always in the nature of an imagined 
tragedy, comedy, or musical, tradi- 
tionally subject to the police power 
of a state. 


Although not many states have 
followed the example of Ohio (at 
present only seven states and ap- 
proximately 60 municipalities have 
censorship laws), the thought of 
compulsory censorship remained a 
nightmare to the Industry. It re- 
stricted their freedom to be com- 
pletely responsive to created box 
Office appeal. It obliged them to 
maintain favorable relationships 
with governments and government 
Officials. Censorship in any one state 
had its effects in states without cen- 
sorship laws. It required the movies 
to comply with requirements of sev- 
eral states, as was always expected 
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dustry emerged the better for it. 


and free press guaranty of the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments of the 
Federal constitution and that “under 
the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments a state may not ban a film 
on the basis of a censor’s conclusion 
that it is ‘sacrilegious’,” the word 
“sacrilegious” being such an elusive 
standard or test “the censor is set 
adrift upon a boundless sea amid a 
myriad of conflicting currents of 
religious views...” 

The opinion closes with the state- 
ment that “since the term sacrilegi- 
ous is the sole standard under attack 
here, it is not necessary for us to 






Amendment cases, a constant bal- 
ance between the basic right of 
speech and permissible regulation 
by a state—each case a law unto 
itself. 





Censoring and» Democracy 


ae on acta, uses 


There are, indeed, those who con- 
tend that censorship has no place 
in a democratic society, that it vio- 
lates our tradition. Such a conten- 
tion avoids the logic and history of 
our Constitution. There is no justifi- 
cation for the notion that the First 
Amendment forbids all prior re- 
straint on any and every type of 
publication. The Burstyn decision 
affirms this and points out that “the 
protection [of the First Amendment] 
even as to previous restraint is not 
absolutely unlimited.” The purpose 
of the First Amendment is clear. 
It was adopted to prevent govern- 
ment from interfering with the com- 
plete freedom of expression of opin- 
ions as to public officials, the idea 
being to assure an informed electo- 
rate. The First Amendment was de- 
signed to protect free and open dis- 
cussion, not to corrupt public order 
and morals by rendering the police 
power helpless to prohibit expres- 
sions which are obscene, seditious 
or which tend to debase public 
morals. 

An analysis of cases involving the 
First Amendment quickly reveals 
that every expression by speech or 
pen need not be tolerated by gov- 
ernment, without regard to its con- 
tent. It would be stressing form over 
principle to argue that usually gov- 
ernment interference was by way of 
subsequent punishment rather than 
prior restraint or suppression. The 
power to ‘subsequently punish’ for 
obscene and lewd exhibitions woul 
seem to include the power to pr 
hibit and suppress, oftentimes t 
only effective protection. When 
consider the impact and impressio 


the movies make, their attractive- 
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ness and power for evil, subsequent 
punishment for the exhibition loses 
its effectiveness—especially so when 
we consider the number of different 
films exhibited at one time, which 
is incomparable to any other means 
of expression. 

Moreover, if the censor is put 
“adrift in a boundless sea” then sure- 
ly an exhibitor would be the more 
so, and oftentimes would be pun- 
ished for what is an innocent mis- 
take in discretion. If freedom of 
expression is a right then like all 
rights it has duties that attach. When 
that duty is neglected so as to be- 
come contrary to the moral code of 
a community, then government has 
not only the right but the duty to 
regulate the source, and not remain 
idly by till the harm is inflicted. 


“Sacrilegious —Peril lurks in definitions 

Viewed as a whole the Burstyn 
decision is alarming. We quote: 

“The ‘sacrilegious’ test... might 
raise substantial questions under the 
First Amendment’s guaranty of sepa- 
rate church and state... it is enough 
to point out that the state has no 
legitimate interest in protecting any 
or all religions...” 

The highest court in the state of 
New York thought there was “noth- 
ing mysterious” about the statutory 
provision applied in this case: “It 
is simply this: that no religion, as 
that word is understood by the or- 
dinary, reasonable person, shall be 
treated with contempt, mockery, 
scorn and ridicule...” 

In the Burstyn decision an eight- 
page opinion of the court decided 
a policy for an industry new to the 
First Amendment. The twenty-six 
page concurring opinion at best 
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standably so. If sacrilegious may be 
destroyed as a standard for the want 
of an exacting definition, so then 
may other words the law embraces 
and judges daily apply, such as due 
process, due care, reasonable man. 
Our system is founded upon statutes 
more or less general in terms to be 
applied by responsible state agen- 
cies with review in the courts of law 
of the state. 

Words with a background in reli- 
gion invariably bring the courts to 
the doctrine of Separate Church and 
State which we all respect. How- 
ever, in applying the doctrine the 
courts often speak of the Church 
when they wish the separation pro- 
nounced and of religion when they 
wish the doctrine relaxed. The First 
Amendment prohibits the ‘establish- 
ment’ of a religion. It is directed to 
Congress. It is not a mandate that 
a state take “no interest in protect- 
ing any or all religions.” The church 
is an oracle, an organization, while 
religion is a spiritual organism deep- 
ly imbedded within us all and is 
nurtured in the acknowledgement 
and love of a Supreme Being. Our 
entire tradition bespeaks of a Su- 
preme Being, God Almighty. The 
very first constitution, The May- 
flower Compact, begins “In the name 
of God, Amen.” More than 200 years 
later the Indiana Constitution be- 
gan: “We, the people of the state 
of Indiana, grateful to Almighty 
God...” And so it is that the con- 
stitution of every state begins with 
the acknowledgement of gratitude 
to Almighty God in one form or an- 
other. In 1892 the Supreme Court 
of the U. S. acknowledged this with 
the classic statement that “This is 
a religious people.” 









as one chooses. We make room for 
a wide variety of beliefs and creeds 
... When a state encourages reli- 
gious instruction or cooperates with 
religious authorities by adjusting 
the schedule of public events to sec- 
tarian needs, it follows the best of 
our tradition. For it then respects 
the religious nature of our people... 
We find no constitutional require- 
ment which makes it necessary for 
government to be hostile to reli- 
gion...” 

If we announce sacrilegious to be 
devoid of meaning sufficient for ap- 
plication, then so it is with words 
such as ‘immoral,’ ‘obscene,’ and 
‘lewd’ as used in many state statutes. 
Like sacrilegious they find meaning 
subjectively in the person applying 
them. Then to justify the refusal to 
admit sacrilegious as a standard, if 
the court may say “...the tenets of 
one man may seem the rankest 
error to his neighbor,” so also may 
we say “what is obscene and lewd 
to one man may be the profoundest 
artistic achievement to his neigh- 
bor.” Say it if you will, but filth is 
filth no matter the disguise of its 
parade and there will always be 
those to exploit filth for money at 
the moral expense of others. 


The underlying difficulty is the 
thought that there is no standard 
code of morals, that morality and 
religion may be separated. Yet who 
can forget the truth of George Wash- 
ington’s farewell address when he 
said, “Reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect that natural 
morality can prevail in exclusion of 
Religious Principles.” A state gov- 
ernment is no more than the union 
of communities and a community is 
no more than a union of families. 











you have defined Communism which 
is Godlessness. 


We have seen the effect of low 
grade movies on public morals. Now 
according to the New York Times, 
Hollywood promises no less than 12 
Biblical movies. After all, “The 
Robe” (an exceptional picture) 
proved to be good ‘box office.’ With 
few exceptions in the past, Biblical 
movies have been trite. Is Holly- 
wood to freely interpret the Bible 
no matter if it is blasphemous to all 
religions and against all our tradi- 
tions? Are they to be free to attach 
their own notion of sex to all stories 
as they did to “Salome” in order to 
adjust its appeal? Are they to be 
permitted an interpretation, as in 
the past, which reduces the Bible to 
a tabloid of tricks called miracles? 
If they are, then a decade will see 
our youth in the springtime of life 
justifying their own interpretation 
of the Bible just as they now justify 
loose morals under the guise of be- 
ing broad-minded. 


The Burstyn decision leaves us 
with no answer. Certain it is that 
motion picture censorship, selection, 
or regulation (call it what you will) 
will have to be reviewed. Statutes 
will have to be checked with the 
First Amendment in view. The law 
may leave doubts as to permissible 
methods but never was it more clear 
that a power there must be that will 
effectively protect society from in- 
decency and immorality in movies, 
just as they are protected from 
harmful drugs and impure foods. 
The ‘voluntary code’ has failed. 
Groups of private citizens have not 
been sufficiently effective. These 
same groups in cooperation with 
State Laws could, however, be most 
effective. With the state as the effi- 
cient power, censorship can be car- 
ried on with the desired results and 
with no infringement of basic rights. 
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They can carry on censorship that is 
based on sound legal principles, not 
fancy and caprice. 

Censorship of movies is not new. 
Nor is it similar to censorship treat- 
ed in cases dealing with the printed 
word in news publications. It is not 
vengeful and it does not put the 
movie industry out of business. But 
by dealing with one film at a time 
it bids them welcome with the pro- 
viso that they maintain a permissible 
plane of morality. It may exempt 
newsreels, educational films, trave- 
logs and the like and direct itself 
to films for exhibition in public 
places of entertainment. 

We have given the answer to those 
who carry the notion that all cen- 
sorship is unconstitutional. For those 
who say that the defenders of cen- 
sorship “resort to childish reasons— 
the apologia of protecting the young 
—when driven to the wall by argu- 
ments denouncing censorship,” we 
need only point to the cases and 
history for the logic they believe 
they possess. And yet, let us not 
discount the ‘childish’ reasons but 
add them to the side advocating cen- 
sorship, with the challenge to them 
to point to a freedom higher than 
the freedom a mother may demand 
for her child—freedom from evil. 

Do not believe that you can do 
nothing. You can write to your legis- 
lator. Inquire what your state has 
done or is doing. You can insist they 
study the laws and make reports 
and draft “a clearly drawn statute.” 
You can interest members of various 
clubs to petition for some action to 
be taken. There can be results be- 
cause you acted. 

When decency and morality are 
made a disgust and mockery so as 
to affect your family, you have the 
right to see that it is nipped at its 
source. You may choose between 
false “freedom” or moral regulation 
without waiting until the harm is 
done. 





AT EASTERTIME THE CATHOLIC WORLD TURNS IN THOUGHT TO THE ETERNAL CITY, AND 
TO THEIR BELOVED HOLY FATHER. IN LOVE HE GIVES US HIS EASTER BLESSING. LET US, 
IN OUR LOVE, PRAY FOR HIS IMPROVED HEALTH AND STRENGTH IN HIS SACRIFICES FOR US. 











When men return from a war 
their greatest acclamations are for 
the forward guard that met the 
enemy first. Their acclaim is well- 
founded in the courage and perform- 
ance of men who took the greatest 
risk for the cause. 

Within that forward rank of sol- 
diers there is a dedication and unity 
of spirit that could belong only to 
men who were willing to lay down 
their very lives for their cause. Their 
sacrifice is not within the power of 
any man; they are a select group, 
rich in strength, conviction and brav- 
ery; strong in health and manly vir- 
tue. To them belong the compensat- 
ing rewards that only the select can 
merit. 

These are the shock-troops. 

In 1850 Pope Pius IX envisioned 
just such organizations to fight the 
most difficult battles on the mission 
fronts of the Church; highly select 
and thoroughly trained armies of 
men of Christ to enter the pagan 
lands and prepare them for the 
ordered activity of the Church’s 
apostolate. 

Thus these new groups were to 
endure the intense animosity often 
found in new lands, and in many 
cases, suffer the martyrdom that 
must precede the growth of the 
Faith. Those to be selected knew 
that in many cases they were being 
selected for the supreme sacrifice 
for their Christ. 

And so in 1850 the Pontifical Insti- 
tute for the Foreign Missions of 
Milan was founded. Later, after 
union with another mission group, 
they were given the name of the 
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Pontifical Institute for Mission Ex- 
tension (PIME), a most fitting “im- 
primatur” of the Holy See. This is 
still their official title, but they are 
popularly referred to as the Mission- 
aries of SS. Peter and Paul, under 
whose patronage they were placed. 

In 1852 the first small band of SS. 
Peter and Paul Missionaries set sail 
for the dangerous Solomon Islands. 
Three years later they gave to the 
Church their first martyr. Young, 
handsome Fr. John Mazzucconi met 
violent death at the hands of the 
savages. His small boat had foun- 
dered on a coral reef during a storm. 

Blessed with the blood of martyr- 
dom the society grew and more mis- 
sions were entrusted to them. . . mis- 
sions of danger, missions of faith. 
First came the State of Hyderabad 
in southern India, then the province 
of Dinajpur in Bengal. The latter 
was known as the “grave of the 
Europeans,” and many of the mis- 
sionaries met death from tropical 
diseases, poisonous snakes and wild 
beasts. 

In 1858 the young British colony 
of Hong Kong was added, and in 
1869 the entire province of Honan 
in central China, and later part of 
the Shensi province. The society con- 
tinued sending its shock-troops into 
“forbidden” territory, winning hun- 
dreds of thousands of souls for 
Christ; paying for these souls with 
the ravages of disease, hunger and 
often death itself, such as the cruel 
death of Alberic Crescitelli during 
the Boxer Rebellion of 1900 in 
China. On Feb. 18, 1951, Pope Pius 
XII proclaimed him Blessed. 
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In 1938 the society was given a 
new mission in Africa, another in 
Equatorial Brazil in 1948 and one in 
Japan in 1950. New frontiers. This 
was and is the purpose of the SS. 
Peter and Paul Missionaries. They 
are part of the advance guard that 
establishes the outposts of Christ. 
They convert the natives, build 
schools and chapels and establish na- 
tive seminaries and hospitals. When 
this is done it is turned over to the 
native clergy for administration, and 
the missionaries move on to new and 
uncharted fields. Their job has al- 
ways been to establish the cross. 
Once firmly planted, the ministra- 
tions of the cross are relinquished to 
others. 

It is this special and brave dedica- 
tion of the SS. Peter and Paul Mis- 
sionaries that distinguishes them as 
a missionary order. They are part of 
the forward guard; the shock-troops. 

In 1939 the clouds of a different 
and terrible war closed over Europe. 
The society’s headquarters in Italy 
were caught in an economic vise and 
many of its missionaries were left to 
live and work as they best could in 
their faraway posts, devoid of the out- 
side assistance of Christian countries. 

Following the war conditions did 
not improve measurably. Europe was 
burdened with problems of rebuild- 
ing at home and the valiant order 
was in dire straits. Therefore the SS. 
Peter and Paul Missionaries turned 
to the United States for aid. His 
Eminence, Edward Cardinal Mooney, 
entrusted to them the care of San 
Francesco’s parish in Detroit. Simi- 
larly, Bishop Michael J. Ready of 





Columbus, Ohio, placed the Church 
of St. John the Baptist in that city 
in their care. 

Shortly thereafter the society de- 
cided to follow the exhortation of 
the Holy Father to become inter- 
national and established the Ameri- 
can branch of the SS. Peter and Paul 
Missionaries. 

Now American boys were given 
the opportunity of joining one of the 
Church’s oldest and most famous 
missionary groups. American Cath- 
olic young men, who had proven 
their mettle around the world, would 
now stand side by side in the front- 
line of faith, and continue to give 
life to the glorious tradition of the 
“shock-troops” of Christ, under the 
banner of SS. Peter and Paul. 

Today, by the blessings of God 
and the continued aid of American 
Catholics, the society has established 
two institutions: a seminary in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, where they are train- 
ing new shock-troops; and a train- 
ing school for brothers in Detroit. 
Michigan. 

Already the society has been given 
the spiritual care of the home mis- 
sion of Springer, New Mexico, in 
the Archdiocese of Santa Fe under 
Archbishop Edwin V. Byrne. 

In Columbus, Ohio, eight young 
men are now studying to become 
Missionaries of SS. Peter and Paul. 
Some day they will be joined on 
the far-flung mission fields by lay- 
brothers being trained in Detroit. 
Together they will form a champion- 
ship team for Christ. 

Yes, the glorious tradition of these 
shock troops of Christ now belongs 
to America, where their banner, the 
banner of SS. Peter and Paul, now 
stands side by side with those of 
other glorious missionary societies. 
It is a banner blessed with the blood 
of 11 known martyrs and countless 
unknown martyrs; a worthy banner 
to be proudly carried by the young 
men of America! vv 
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and brothers of the SS. Peter and Paul Institute 
and maintain the following “outposts of Christianity:” 


tension, through their labors and your charity 
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6.000 ORPHANS 
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5 LEPROSARIA WITH 3.000 PATIENTS 
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167 ORPHANAGES CARING FOR 


ANNUALLY 
515 MISSIONERS 
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around the world 


It was a fisherman whom Christ chose to be the first Pope—St. Peter, 
who knew by experience the life of a common laborer. 


For the average Catholic, life is one of work. So it shall be for the 
Chinese children at left, now en- i ae ae Be — 
thralled by their parents’ fishing | aaa CSS" eal NA Ix 
nets. So it is for the priest below pe anys AS Pe ra oa 
them, who has put off his clerical mM. i ay SG 
garb and manned a shovel to help 
his Brazilian parishioners; for the 
American ranch hands who attend 
the little New Mexico church stand- 
ing bleakly in the snow; for the Afri- 
can housewife and the missionary 
sister below, whose work, being wo- 
man’s, is never ended. 


So it is, too, for Peter’s successors 
in Rome, who put in long hours and 
bear the world’s burdens. For the 
Pope is “servant of God’s servants.” 


vv 





FICTION 


“Do what you want to and let me 
do what I want to! Then we’ll doth 
be happy!” 


“I’m just trying to protect you 
from yourself and look out for your 
best interests! Next thing you know 
you'll decide to become a Christian 
or some stupid thing like that!” 


“I don’t see as that’s as stupid as 
going to all those Communist meet- 
ings and screaming ‘Down with some- 
body or other!’ every two minutes.” 


“Bah, you’re just too lazy to stand 
up!” 

“Yeah, well, I’m not too lazy to 
knock your teeth out if you don’t 
mind your own business!” 


“Is that so! Well—” 


“Either you two cut it out or we'll 
throw you both in the river,” roared 
a third voice at this point, interrupt- 
ing the heated conversation which 
had quieted the other young men 
lounging leisurely in the jungle 
clearing near the Atak river. 


Ah Wong muttered darkly but 
turned back to his cup of the strong 
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beer which had long been popular 
in his village deep in the Burma 
jungles. His tormentor, Mayo, decid- 
ed he couldn’t make any more con- 
verts to Communism that night and 
drifted down the path homeward, 
turning his back on the carousing 
young men. 


Ah Wong had never liked Mayo 
too much and he decided that the 
man was aboslutely unbearable since 
he had become interested in the 
meetings sponsored by a group of 
Chinese Communists who had drift- 
ed down into the village from the 
North. Mayo had swallowed their 
line whole and now was always rav- 
ing about “imperialistic Americans 
and fools who believed in religion.” 

Ah Wong had made friends with 
several Americans in Rangoon dur- 
ing the war and, while he wasn’t 
sure if they were imperialistic be- 
cause he couldn’t find anyone who 
would explain what “imperialistic” 
meant, he didn’t like to hear them 
slandered. And he could tell by the 
tone of Mayo’s voice that “imperial- 
istic’ wasn’t anything good. 
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As for religion — well, Ah Wong 
had no special feelings about reli- 
gion—except that he was in favor 
of it because Mayo was so much 
against it. 

In the past Ah Wong had never 
cared too much what Mayo thought 
about anything but two weeks ago 
he had been made a group leader 
by the Reds and he became even 
more domineering and unbearable 
than when he was just a plain party 
member—if this was possible. Ah 
Wong had been attending a few 
Communist meetings himself until 
Mayo was made a leader. But that 
was too much! Besides, all he did 
was sleep through most of them any- 
way. So he simply refused to go any 
more. 

Mayo was infuriated at this “stu- 
pidity” and was not very tactful in 
his efforts to make Ah Wong return 
by pleading, threatening or arguing. 
In fact, the more Mayo talked the 
more stubborn Ah Wong became. 
And the more stubborn he became 
the more he enjoyed seeing Mayo 
become frustrated over his refusals. 


In fact, he even tried thinking up 
ways to make his antagonizer angrier. 


And now, as he poured himself 
another cup of beer, he reflected 
that Mayo had unwittingly suggested 
the perfect climax, a royal coup de 
grace, the finishing touch as it were. 
Of course—he would become a Chris- 
tian. He didn’t know what was in- 
volved—but it shouldn’t be difficult 
to find out. He remembered that 
Father Peter, the kind hearted priest 
who worked in his district, had just 
returned from a mission trip. Even 
tonight the jovial padre was prob- 
ably sitting in front of his little hut, 
playing his guitar and singing until 
he had attracted a group of people. 
He would teach them simple songs, 
many in a strange language, and 
soon have everyone singing and hav- 
ing a good time. 

Ah Wong liked to sing and it oc- 
curred to him that he might even 
like being a Christian. So the next 
night our hero trooped over to the 
missioner’s hut and was one of the 
first to sit down in front of the sing- 
ing padre. Father Peter was slightly 


amazed to see Ah Wong because he 
knew that he had been attending 
Red meetings not too long ago. 
“Well, such may be the strange ways 
of God,” he reflected to himself as 
he continued singing, pretending 
there was nothing unusual about the 
appearance of the newcomer. 


After the musical session Father 
Peter always told the group fascinat- 
ing stories about God and His great 
power, about Christ and His Blessed 
Mother, and about the saints who 
lived long ago. 


Ah Wong discovered that he en- 
joyed the stories almost as much as 
the singing — although he thought 
Father Peter must have a tremen- 
dous imagination to make up all 
those tales—who could possibly be- 
lieve them! But after the third ses- 
sion he went to tell Father that he 
wanted to become a Christian. The 
priest was thoroughly puzzled—you 
just don’t make converts that quick 
—but he made an appointment to 
see Ah Wong twice a week for pri- 
vate instructions. 


As for Mayo—well, the lid almost 
blew off when he heard that Ah 
Wong was studying to be a Chris- 
tian. Here he was responsible for 
getting everyone to attend the Red 
meetings and run down religion and 
Ah Wong—the traitor—was study- 
ing to be a Christian. He was fairly 
sputtering when he set out to find 
Ah Wong and our hero almost 
laughed out loud when he saw how 
beautifully his plan was working. 
But when Mayo cut loose with a long 
string of uncomplimentary, hair- 
curling adjectives Ah Wong found it 
a bit difficult to remember all Father 
Peter had said about being patient 
and loving his neighbor. He did quite 
well, however, until Mayo called the 
priest a filthy name. Even then he 
retained some of the lesson for he 
shouted “I love you” as he swung 
a right cross to his enemy’s jaw—a 
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“lovetap” so hard the man reeled 
and went out for the long count. 

Father Peter couldn’t condone this 
“expression of charity” but, being 
human, he couldn’t help chuckling 
to himself either as he watched the 
proceedings from a safe distance. 
He said nothing to Ah Wong, how- 
ever, until he learned that Mayo had 
revenged himself by putting red ants 
in his pupil’s mattress. He gave his 
itching student a short sermon on 
charity which ended with an expla- 
nation that revenge belongs to God. 
“Now promise there’ll be no more 
violence between you two,” demand- 
ed Father Peter sternly. 


Ah Wong hesitated for a minute 
and then finally promised there 
would be no more rough stuff. All 
the things Father Peter had said 
were beginning to make sense and 
Ah Wong realized that the priest 
was right. To prove he was sincere 
he even pulled from his pocket a 
leather object which covered a piece 
of metal—sort of the Burmese equiv- 
alent of a blackjack. He caressed it 
once before sadly handing it over 
to the beaming padre who was sure 
he had a potential saint on his hands. 


The “potential saint’ seemed to 
settle down after this and it looked 
like it might become a permanent 
thing when he was heard bragging 
that he was going to get married— 
and to the most beautiful girl in the 
district. “I’ve been to the home of 
the lovely Yun Sai,” he boasted to 
those gathered around the beer in 
the clearing near the river, “and 
offered her father two pigs for her. 
This is the standard price for a 
bride, of course, but I told him to 
think about it and I would be back. 
After all, the father of a girl like 
that should not be hurried into 
things.” 


Mayo, listening to the conversation 
from a distance, said nething. But 
Ah Wong could not pass up a chance 
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like that. “Don’t you wish you could 
have a lovely girl like Yun Sai for 
your bride?” he taunted his enemy. 
“Naturally, the father of a girl like 
that would never accept you for a 
son-in-law.” 

The conversation ran along a simi- 
lar vein whenever Ah Wong saw 
Mayo and tempers seemed close to 
flaring several times. But Ah Wong 
always managed to avoid violence— 
and he was certainly enjoying it all. 

The verbal battles came to a sud- 
den halt shortly after though when 
Mayo rushed up to the future bride- 
groom looking as though he would 
explode with delight. He could hard- 
ly control himself as he announced 
sarcastically, “Well, Mr. Big Shot, 
you aren’t so smart after all. You 
have just lost your bride.”” He paused 
for effect and to let the words pene- 
trate to the ears of those around him 
before continuing loudly enough for 
the whole village to hear. 

“She’s my bride now,” he chortled 
so happily he almost choked. “I just 
offered her father three pigs for her. 
And when he accepted I made him 
promise in front of a witness—so 
you have no chance of getting her 
back.” With this he stalked off laugh- 
ing loudly. 

Father Peter tried to console his 
student when he heard about the 
incident but Ah Wong seemed to be 
taking it on the chin and even meek- 
ly agreed when the priest reminded 
him gently, “You know if you hadn’t 
bragged so much you might still 
have her.” 

Father Peter was almost sure he 
had a potential saint now—except— 
well, there was something about Ah 
Wong’s manner that didn’t strike 
him as being quite right. He had no 
time to think about it, however, for 
the next morning he had to leave 
on another mission trip. 

* ok ok 


It was three weeks later when he 
returned and found the village in 










the midst of a wild celebration. With 
a little investigation he discovered 
it was Mayo and Yun Sai’s wedding 
feast and the couple’s friends were 
helping them to remember the occa- 
sion—with the aid of some strong 
beer, naturally. 


Father Peter left his things at his 
hut and then hurried to comfort Ah 
Wong. He seemed to need little com- 
forting, however, for the priest dis- 
covered him singing merrily while 
working in his garden. With arms 
akimbo, Father Peter stood tapping 
his foot impatiently while he tried 
to decide just what the meaning of 
all this was. The singing stopped 
abruptly and a look of guilt passed 
over Ah Wong’s face when he sud- 
denly saw the priest standing there. 
He quickly recovered and shouted, 
“Welcome home!” 





























































































































“Thanks,” said the missioner dry- 
ly. “I want to see you at my place 
tonight,” he ordered and marched 
off leaving his student open-mouthed. 


When Ah Wong came to the 
priest’s hut he was a little too an- 
xious to hear about the trip. When- 
ever Father stopped, Ah Wong quick- 
ly threw another question at him. 
Finally, the priest grew impatient 
and said, “Well, enough of this talk. 
I called you over to ask you...” 


“Oh, Father, you’ll be glad to 
know that I’ve been thinking about 
being a Christian while you were 
gone,” interrupted Ah Wong. “I was- 
n’t serious when I first started but 
now I would really like to become 
one.” 


“That’s wonderful! I’m glad to 
hear it. But we can talk about that 
later. Right now 
why...” 

“Father, how lo 
fore I can be ba 
interrupted again. 

“Quit interrupti 
Father Peter, getti 
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The future convert decided this was 
not a good time to remind the priest 
about his sermon on patience. So he 
sighed and waited. 


“Why aren’t you unhappy about 
losing Yun Sai?” demanded the 
priest when he managed to cool 
down. Ah Wong sighed again and 
then decided to make a full confes- 
sion. 


“Well, you made me promise not 
to fight with Mayo any more and I 
realized you were right. He’s bigger 
than me and I would probably just 
get myself beat up. So I decided that 
since he was well, ah—an impedi- 
ment to my conversion—that I would 
have to get him out of the way. And 
it so happens that Yun Sai’s brother 
is a good friend of mine. He’s often 
told me about his sister—she’s very 
beautiful but she’s got a terrible 
temper and a sharp tongue. Besides 
she’s lazy.” 


“Go on,” commanded the padre as 
Ah Wong stopped. 


“Well, I bragged about marrying 
her because I knew Mayo wouldn't 
stand for anyone getting ahead of 
him. So he bought the girl—even 
paid an extra pig to get her. I'll 
probably get a reward for that be- 
cause I promised her father that I 
would help him get her married. 
That’s why he didn’t mind my saying 
I was going to marry her. And now 
Mayo will be miserable the rest of 
his life,” he chuckled and then so- 
bered up to add, “I didn’t break my 
promise” when he saw the priest 
frowning. 


Father Peter was having a bad 
case of mixed emotions—he was both 
amused and upset. Whenever he had 
a problem he played his guitar. And 
now he picked it up and began to 
sing softly as he strummed away. 
Tomorrow he would have to explain 
about revenge again. But not tonight. 


vv 
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Hi again! 


Now that spring has come, 
I imagine many of you will be 
outdoors helping your Mom 
and Dad fix up the garden. 
Are you going to plant flow- 
ers? Or maybe you'll have a 
vegetable garden all your own. 
But whatever you grow, be 
sure to keep the weeds out of 
your garden! 


PAN Nes 


Just the other Gaye 
to a young Japafes@e 
Haru (her name meatig, 
She told me of all the 








y spring”). | 
beautiful 


flowers in Japan. She said _thather 


family keeps a differerit@flower for 
each month of the year. I’ve listed 
them below for you, togethery with 
the special meanings some Of these 


flowers have for the Japanese people. 
a 


— 


January — Pine represents”Faith- of-years- 


fulness 
February—Plum Blossom 
March—Peach Blossom, Long Life 


April—Cherry Blossom, Patriotism 
July—Zinnia 
August—Lotus, Beauty 


September and October—Chrysan- 
themum, the sign of royalty 


November and December—Maple 
Leaf, Good Luck 


May—Azalea, Joy 


June—Wisteria 


> 
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CHILDREN 


Haru alse told me an interesting 
story about the United States and 
Japan. I thought you might like to 
hear it and maybe even tell it to 
your teacher at school. 


“In April,” Haru began, “the Japa- 
nese go on a Cherry Viewing Festi- 
val. They sometimes take long jour- 
neys — or maybe just short ones — 
but.the only reason they take these 

e and admire the beauti- 
y blossoms.” 









in order to share this love 
of *eherry tree, the people of 

presented the United States 
Za rees. These trees were 
di Ren Park, Washing- 


IC 


hese -icherry trees have become 
beaut ul that now thousands of 
‘do just what the Japa- 
oing for hundreds 
mericans take a day 
off just to see and admire the pink- 
ish blossoms in full bloom. We, too, 
now have a Cherry Blossom Festival, 
and the American people are happy 
to have such generous friends as 
the Japanese. 





Next month I’ll tell you some 
other interesting things about people 
across the ocean. Until then, ’bye for 
now. 


vv 
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Baa ree| his pocket 
Sundays it was different. He stood 
by his parents in church, brightly 
polished and his hair forced into 
obedience with slick decisiveness. 

But Mondays... he was all boy 
aga. 

Then one day Michael came home 
right after school, for some unex- 
plained reason, and the first time 
in his mother’s memory. That’s when 
he met Leo. Leo was the son of 
family friends and was home on 
vacation from the seminary. Leo re- 
ceived a scrutiny reserved for things 
and people Mike could not quite 
understand in his boy-devil logic of 
human affairs, but Leo was more 
than a match for him; and when he 
left, Mike was holding a missionary 
magazine. 

“Supper will be ready in a few 
minutes, Michael,” called his mother, 
“so don’t leave the house.” Now that 
he was here she was making sure 
he was going to be on time for a 
meal at least this once. 

A dig at the floor with the toe of 
his shoe was his eloquent reply of 
submission and he walked out on 
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the veranda and fell into a chair 
far too big for him with a resigna- 
tion beyond his years. 

“Who’d ever want to be a mis- 
sioner,” he thought to himself as he 
fingered the magazine, “when you 
could be something really exciting 
like a bullfighter in Spain, or a rail- 
road engineer, or a soldier.” 

Then a page caught his eye. It 
showed a photograph of a tropical 
jungle and underneath it said, 
“Where Missionaries were murdered 
by Indo-China natives.” Murder sto- 
ries, even about priests, appeal to 
little boys, and Mike started reading. 

It was a very moved and very 
quiet Mike who closed the mission 
magazine and looked at the sun, 
setting in fiery redness. He couldn’t 
compare what he had read to bull- 
fighters or any other dangerous 
thing; there was something different 
here. Maybe because they weren't 
doing it for themselves. He couldn’t 
quite understand it, but here was 
something really adventurous, and 
Mike wanted it, dreamed about it. 

Supper interrupted his sunset 
thoughts. 

Five years passed and the dream 
faded. 

Mike became infatuated with a 
girl. Children grow up quickly in 
a warm southern climate, and Mike 
had grown up to an alert 13 years 
with practical ideas. Practical ideas 
that included beautiful Catherine 
who lived only a couple of doors 
away. 

It was at this time that his parents 
told him he was going away to the 
prep seminary to study. There was 
no question about the priesthood. 
As is often the case in Mike’s sec- 
tion of the country, there were very 
few schools for higher education 
nearby, and the local seminaries 
served a dual purpose. Mike left 
reluctantly for the sem, but well- 
armed with photographs of his be- 
loved. 
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Then came the retreat. And who 
can chart the course of a soul at such 
a time? At the close of the retreat 
Mike tore up all of Catherine’s pic- 
tures, all 17 of them. 

Mike progressed well in his 
studies. His boyhood devilishness 
was gone but his clever and percep- 
tive mind grew and developed. He 
reached full stature and maturity of 
demeanor. The time was coming 
when he would have to decide on 
his life’s course. He became the 
adolescent philosopher, the search- 
ing young man. 

There was a purpose in life. He 
must find it, in its completeness. 
There was that desire universal to 
college students to make his influ- 
ence felt in the world; to belong to 
that group that controlled the strings 
on the marionette stage...to be a 
leader. 

“How about law?” asked his law- 
yer father. “It is a proud family 
tradition.” 

Mike shook his head. Yes, you 
helped people in law, but there were 
other ways you could help them 
more, in a more important way. He 
decided on medicine. 


inside story” 





But the college youth is never 
satisfied with less than completeness, 
and his active mind searched. Slow- 
ly, but with sureness, he decided to 
become a priest. His family, dream- 
ing of an ecclesiastical career for 
their talented son, was pleased when 
he left for the diocesan seminary. 
Mike only smiled at their dreams. 

Mike, the ever-energetic boy, was 
not to be subdued with the pattern 
of diocesan service. Mike the bull- 
fighter, Mike the physically ener- 
getic young man, wanted more. That 


was when Mike came home and 
smashed his family’s dreams by an- 
nouncing he was going to become a 
missionary. And he did. 

It was during his retreat just be- 
fore ordination that Mike looked 
back at his life and things fell into 
their proper pattern. He smiled and 
shook his head when he thought 
about it. It started right back with 
that mission magazine and with the 
red, red sunset, although he never 
realized it until now. And he didn’t 
need to use any of his psychology 
courses to realize it. 

I ran into Mike, rather, Fr. Mi- 
chael, the other day. He was back 
state-side now, after 20 years over- 
seas. It was an impetuous thing to 
ask, but, like any college kid, I had 
to ask it: 

“Do you ever regret it, Father?” 

A bright look spread over his face; 
not of amazement at my imperti- 
nence but, I think, of realization of 
how strong and positive the answer 
was. 

“Even in my most fantastic dreams 
in college years,” he said, “I never 
came close to envisioning the satis- 
faction that the past 20 years have 
given me. Imagine. When I arrived 
at my mission... just about your 
age, too...there were 2,000 Catho- 
lics. When I left last year, there 
were 25,000... and 25 new churches, 
schools and hospitals! Oh, the credit 
isn’t mine. But, being part of the 
group that did the work gives satis- 
faction. Where else could I have 
done so much good for mankind, 
with so much satisfaction of seeing 
it accomplished ... and with so much 
adventure?” 

Where else, indeed, Mike, where 
else, indeed? vv 
cS # * 

Young men interested in discuss- 
ing any vocational questions may 
write to: Director of Vocations, SS. 
Peter and Paul Missioners, 1035 
Brewster Street, Detroit 7, Michigan. 
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By SISTER CLEMENTINE, PIME 


The other sisters and I took a trip 
the other day—to a place in India 
called Bhyravapatnam (it sounds 
like the Russian way for saying “Let 
us drink beer’’). 

The occasion for this auspicious 
journey was to witness the baptism 
of several converts in our other mis- 
sion. Rev. Mother happened to be 
visiting which made everything a bit 
more complicated. In America a trip 
involving a Rev. Mother would call 
for a befitting mode of travel. If the 
convent Ford was feeling choked 
up we would call Sullivan Bros. 
funeral home and one of the Sulli- 
vans would hastily clean out loose 
flowers from one of his shiny Cadil- 
lacs and we would be off in style. 

The picture is a little different in 
India where Mr. Sullivan has no 
branch offices and his native proto- 
type, Mr. Darukwala, has a Brahma 
bull which is no relation to a Cadil- 
lac and doesn’t smell like it had 
recently been emptied of flowers... 
although it does have a smell. In 
fact, when the wind is right... but 
that’s another story. 

On this particular morning we 
lined up outside our little convent 


waiting for Mr. Darukwala and his 
bull, sniffing occasionally to see if 
it was near. This time, however, we 
heard him first from around the 
bend in the road. He would have 
been mortified to know that we 
heard him. Rev. Mother merely 
blinked and then fingered her rosary 
as the sounds of strong masculine 
dialectical persuasion drifted to us. 

Mr. D. was trying to convince the 
bull that this was not the time to 
stop and graze and suddenly the bull 
seemed to get the thought for he 
came racing around the bend with 
our poor driver hanging on to the 
cart for dear life. About a block 
away the bull slowed down and then 
halted—deciding this was enough of 
a fast life no doubt. 

I ran as quickly as my robes would 
permit until I caught up with the 
bull who was mournfully ripping 
leaves from a bush. For lack of some- 
thing intelligent to say, I puffed, 
“Mr. Darukwala, Rev. Mother isn’t 
here. She’s at the convent.” 

“I know, Sister Clementine. I 
know! I know! I know! But it—” 
he glared at the bull, “—IT doesn’t 
know!” 
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We decided it would be easier to 
discuss the matter with Rev. Mother 
than with the Brahma and so we 
brought Rev. Mother to the bull 
rather than the bull to Rev. Mother. 


Perhaps it was the icy stare which 
Rev. Mother directed at the bull but 
anyway he walked rather steadily 
for the first few miles. 

Then, for reasons known only to 
the bull, he stopped by the side 
of the road and began grazing. The 
driver tried shouting, whipping and 
pushing—but the bull wasn’t ready. 

Sister Matilda seemed to have had 
her prayers answered, however, for 
she rose slowly as if in great pain 
and with a most distressed look on 
her face. Rev. Mother waited pa- 
tiently, talking with her daughters 
about their work ... and the animals. 

We explained that although only 
cows are considered sacred in India 
the bulls seem to feel they should 
have the same rights as the female 
of the species—sort of a bovine suf- 
frage movement in reverse. 

Sister Matilda was telling Rev. 
Mother that since the cows were al- 
lowed to do pretty much as they 
pleased we had learned to stay clear 
of them. 


“Sister Clementine learned the 
hard way, Rev. Mother,” continued 
Sister Matilda, getting a little car- 
ried away, I thought. I couldn’t quite 
reach far enough to give her a dis- 
creet kick and my frown didn’t faze 
her. (I think she was still perturbed 
because I starched her underwear 
by mistake.) 


“One day she refused to move for 
a cow and landed in the ditch. I 
never saw anyone lose their dignity 
so fast. She came fuming into the 
convent. You would have thought 
she had been in a fight--she was 
covered with mud and her habit was 
torn. Luckily she wasn’t hurt.” 


When Rev. Mother gave me a sym- 
pathetic smile I managed to recover 
enough to quip, “I’ve stayed clear of 
cows since then. In fact I have my 
own little litany which begins, ‘From 
the perils of cows, Lord deliver us.’ 


“Some of the Fathers still haven’t 
learned their lesson, though. We’ve 
learned to temporarily avoid talking 
to any of the priests who have had 
mishaps with cows.” 

We continued travelling with the 
speed of a fast snail but endured 
the joltings better after learning the 
secret of folding and arranging our 
robes in a certain way before sitting 
down. 

To relieve the monotony we point- 
ed out the prison for cows to Rev. 
Mother and explained, “From the 
time they plant their rice until they 
harvest it, the cows are not permit- 
ted to do as they please. If any are 
caught doing any damage in a rice 
field, they are ‘arrested’ until after 
the harvest.” 

We jogged along in silence then 
until a blare of trumpets and weird 
noises made us realize our welcom- 
ing committee from Bhyravapatnam 
had come to meet us. None too soon, 
I thought, as I became aware that 
life was a little painful even with 
rearranged robes. vv 
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CHINESE TABLE CUSTOMS 


By GWENDOLYN MALECKE 


We in America might be a bit 
amused or, perhaps, abhorrent of 
the table manners in the Orient. On 
second thought, however, it might be 
well if we emulated some of them. 
True, the “boarding house reach,” 
considered proper and even polite 
for the host in China, would not go 
over very big in America. Still, the 
distinction of being given the choic- 
est morsel from the community plate 
as honored guest has its merits. 
That, of course, being the reason 
for the Chinese reaching clear across 
the table to place the best of the 
cuisine in the guest’s dinner bowl. 
(The Chinese use several bowls of 
varying depths instead of plates as 
we do.) 

Then, for example, the seating 
arrangement at a dinner is all built 
around the honored guest. It is, in- 
deed, somewhat complicated. Rank 
of seat is largely determined by its 
relation to the main door. Facing 
the main entrance door is the high- 
est seat and it is in this that the 
guest is asked to seat his “honor- 
able” person. The host, on the other 
hand, takes the lowest seat at the 
opposite end near the serving en- 
trance. The family takes positions 


between the two ends. The honored 
guest is not considered polite unless 
he demurs or objects to taking the 
honored seat. This touch of humility 
in Oriental manners is something 
worthy of our imitation as our West- 
ern etiquette rarely accentuates 
these qualities in manners. We, 
quite the contrary, never object to 
an honored seat. If we are the host 
or hostess we usually want to sit 
next to the most honored guest our- 
selves. Especially if we do not have 
to serve the table. 


Chinese children also are taught 
politeness at an early age. They 
wouldn’t think of grabbing food be- 
fore their guests and elders are 
served. They are also taught to 
clean their bowls and not to con- 
centrate on a favorite food. Nor 
would they dare touch food with 
their fingers. (With chopsticks this 
must be quite an accomplishment, 
too.) This is a far cry from some of 
the bad manners of our American 
children. 


So much for Chinese table man- 
ners. I’ll be back next month with 
other phases of commendable Chi- 
nese etiquette. vv 
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Bags of Mags 
Bishop Beretta of Warangal, India, 
takes off his biretta in thanks to the 
people who sent magazines to him. 
We'll admit the pun was horrible, 
but we repeat: His Excellency is 
thankful for the mags and would like 
more if you can spare them. Note 
change of address: 
Most Rev. A. Beretta, PIME 
Fatimaangar—Kazipet P.O. 
Hyderabad State, India 


At This Date? 

As you can see from the above, 
we don’t always ask for money. For 
instance again, Fr. Filipazzi in Bur- 
ma would like all the used Christmas 
cards he can get (we said used). 
Seems he’s found some practical use 
for them. So if you haven’t thrown 
them away send them to: 


Rev. Oswald Filipazzi, PIME 
Roman Catholic Mission 
Nantu, Burma 


's a eTepeeee 
; Dear Father, 
Please have 


or inte ee ne anne 


> HELP WANTED ° 


Canis by the Sencateld 

Nice while it lasted, but sooner or 
later we get back to money. But 
think. Here’s Fr. Munno in Africa 
with a large family and plenty of 
bills to pay. We mean of course his 
orphans, which run into the dozens 
and have acquired the unavoidable 
habit of eating. Can you spare a 
buck? 


Bang-up Job 

If your teenagers and their bud- 
dies leave your living room looking 
like a tornado went through it, you 
should see what bandits did to Fr. 
Locatelli’s mission house in Burma. 
Not as honest as teenagers usually 
are, the bandits took whatever they 
could carry and broke everything 
else. So Father has to start again 
from scratch. A little loot from you 
would be welcome. 
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‘” following intention:_____ 





(please print) 
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# I am enclosing $_. for your missionaries. 


* SS. PETER AND PAUL MISSIONARIES « 1035 Brewster Street » Detroit 7, Michigan jy 
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1. When Gum Meng’s father is 
killed in Shanghai just before 
the Communists arrive he and 
his mother flee to Hong Kong. 


fe igh 


4. For amusement he starts at- 
tending instruction class where 
Fr. Crotti, PIME, is teaching 
about Christ Who loves us all. 


2. They live in refugee quarters 
until his mother becomes ill! 
and has to be hospitalized. 
Two months loter she is dead. 


5. Father notices Gum Meng and 
brings him to the Catholic Cen- 
ter where the frightened little 
boy is bathed, fed and clothed. 


“Little Boy 
Found” 


3. Gradually his bel 
lost or stolen and he i: 
to beg in the streets by day 


sleep on bare floors by 
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6. He now lives with a 
widow, happily attends sc 
an inspiring example of 
happen when love takes @ 





